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DISCUSSION. 

7 + S = i2. 

I should like to offer some remarks on Professor Cunningham's 
paper (Philos, Review, XXXI, pp. 495-504) with the above title. 

I begin by thanking him for his appreciative review of my book 
(The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy) , especially 
with reference to my treatment of essence and existence, to which I 
attach great importance. 

Then I will try to put clearly my difficulty about his own views, 
mainly as regards the temporal character of reality, by a positive 
statement embodying what I meant and now mean to say, whether I 
have previously conveyed a correct impression or not. 

1. One word on ' Speculative Philosophy.' Even more friendly critics 
than Professor Cunningham have taken me to be identifying it with 
my own point of view ; so I must have given plausible ground for the 
misconception. But I meant by it, and mean, what I spoke of on 
p. VI of my preface, that 'whole' philosophy, always of course in 
formation, to which we are learning to recognize that every philo- 
sophic effort, and not only idealism or any other one ' -ism,' contributes, 
in as far as it sincerely appreciates and applies the range of ex- 
perience which it commands. Here as in other respects I find my 
position at least akin to that of Professor Alexander, whose recent 
paper "Natural Piety" in the Hibbert Journal (XX, 4) throws light 
on this idea as also on the sense in which novelty can be said to 
emerge in reality without indeterminateness of connexion, or, which 
is the same thing, without any ' X ' being required to complete the con- 
structive synthesis. But Alexander, I shall be told, is a temporalist. 
Yes, and so far I differ from him. But I take him to be less of a 
temporalist than he supposes. I can not pursue the point here. It is 
treated in my book. 

2. About Professor Cunningham's temporalism I was frankly puz- 
zled; and I expressed my puzzle on p. 113, and made the best attempt 
I could to solve it. I will restate my difficulty. 

The antithesis which is fundamental for me on the subject of 
temporalism is that between the self-revelation of the universe in a 
temporal succession of events, which is only one among other aspects 
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of its being, such as betray themselves to thought by many signs; 
and the coincidence of the only real that there is, which in that case 
can hardly be a universe, with a series of successive events, in which, 
and in nothing beyond their momentary becoming, it consists. In the 
former case the temporal series is one expression of a whole which 
supplies and supports a continuous and determinate synthesis, issuing 
from and expressing its own inexhaustible nature. In the latter case 
it is obvious that there is no support or continuous synthesis, and 
that the successive events which arise and pass away as discontinuous 
novelties (for by the hypothesis they possess or express no deeper 
and common source), must imply some creative agency which pro- 
duces the later out of the earlier, such as has been assumed in inde- 
terminate ' freedom,' or vital force, or elan vital, or Driesch's 
' entelechy,' or, I was forced to fear, Professor Cunningham's ' Crea- 
tive Finalism.' 

These, as I see the problem, are the alternatives. Now I have to 
restate my reason for suggesting, as I did on p. 113, that Professor 
Cunningham does not really grasp and apply the former alternative, 
that is, the principle of a real whole, synthetic in its nature, which I 
exemplified in the expression 7 + 5 = 12. 

Why, I had to ask myself, does he want anything more than the 
conception of inherently synthetic reality, in which ab initio I imag- 
ined we were agreed? Why may I not simply acquiesce in his 
criticism of Bergson, which, as I understand it, I accept? 

He has given him, on this basis, as I understand it, a series of 
events, which can not end; and he has also, revealed in and through 
these, the nature of an inherently synthetic whole, which expresses in 
them a reality not fully contained within them. 

With all this given him, in the first alternative, in which I had 
supposed we were agreed, why need he go on to postulate a further 
successive character, such as to be creative, not with the inherent 
synthesis of the real whole, but by something analogous to finite voli- 
tion, attaching differences to the real whole beyond those to which 
its identity, as we agreed, inherently gives rise? 

Surely I am justified in arguing that he must be taking this line 
because he wants more novelty, creativeness, or freedom, than he 
thinks the inherently creative and continuous reality will give him. 
It is a common line to take, as I think my allusions have shown. It 
is taken because people hold, for example, that the conditions do not 
give the consequent, the premisses do not give the conclusion, the 
total factors do not give the consequent new quality, without some- 
thing more, what I call an ' X,' adding or doing or thinking or willing 
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something inexplicably fresh; something which is needed to get the 
consequence out of the conditions, the whole out of the parts. I have 
just been studying a typical argument of the kind in the French 
writer Parodi (La Philosophic contemporaine en France, Ch. XII), 
cited on pp. 116 ff. of my friend Signor Leone Vivante's book, Delia 
Intelligensa nell' Espressione. I set against all ideas of this type, e.g., 
Alexander's description of the emergence of a new quality in reality, 
in the paper above referred to. He takes the instance of life as the 
new quality emergent from certain cases of a physico-chemical com- 
plex. The point is that it comes as 12 comes out of 7 + 5- It is a 
new quality, creatively emergent, though analysable without remainder, 
without the operation of any 'X,' into its physico-chemical condi- 
tions. It is just a case of the inherently synthetic being which all 
truth, all reality, all experience, exhibit; not moving away from itself, 
nor being enlarged by any discontinuous creation, but simply reveal- 
ing out of itself its determinate nature, so far as temporal succession 
can receive it. 

Consider our common-sense judgments in life. They are not final 
on a philosophical problem ; but it is dangerous to defy them. Surely 
we always understand events in time as appearances which indicate 
some whole reality behind and beyond them. If a man exhibits in 
action good or bad temper, strength, ability, we think we have learned 
from the event something about the man. That is its interest and 
value. It goes to tell us, though only in some degree, what the man 
is. So, following Alexander, I.e., I say that when, e.g., the democratic 
spirit comes into the world, that is not a novelty tacked on to the 
universe by a vital process or unmotived volition or entelechy or any 
other ' X.' It is a revelation of what the universe had in it to produce 
under a determinate complication of conditions; a new quality, but 
only new as 12 is new to 7 + 5, or rotatory to rectilinear motion in a 
machine. It makes no difference, I think, that there are many com- 
positions of 12. That merely corresponds to the fact recognized in 
the so-called plurality of causes, namely that on a first analysis of a 
concrete consequent you get alternative sets of conditions, none of 
which is convertible with it. All this is familiar ground. 

Why not interpret the universe on these same lines? Why admit 
the rule of identity in difference, but yet, by saying as Professor Cun- 
ningham now does (my italics), that "there is an element of identity 
within the process " or " a certain identity and coherence," or that an 
intelligible process " can not depart wholly from its own essential 
nature," suggest that in as far as difference is achieved it is so depart- 
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ing, and that thus the ideal conservation of identity would be the 
exclusion of difference, 1 and that therefore we must account for such 
difference or novelty by something which is not the essence of the 
whole, i.e., by some such ' X ' as I have referred to. If we took 7 + 5 
= 12 in its full normal meaning, as we do without hesitation in 
common life (I pointed this out above), we should recognize that the 
deeper the differences the fuller the identity and the profounder the 
self-revelation. It is evident, I think, that Professor Cunningham 
compromises here, and here compromise is fatal. If reality is in- 
herently synthetic no change from itself is needed at all to account 
for differences which are novel and creative with perfect continuity. 
If it is not inherently synthetic then every change involves a new 
departure in the sense of another new and disconnected reality. His 
question, " why should it not be true (namely that the rational nexus 
in judgment is an activity) when applied to the totality of things?" 
is, I agree, precisely to the point. The answer, I think, is decisive. 
All rational activity is continuous; all continuous activity is already 
connected within the coherent self-revealing synthesis exhibited by 
the universe. On this, as I understood, we were ab initio agreed. 
Anything added on or attached to this, to the synthetic self-revealing 
totality, beyond its inherent self-revelation, means ex kypothesi a new 
totality, a cut in the tissue of the real, and a fresh departure. Now 
the notion of two or more discontinuous realities makes nonsense of 
our universe and our experience. How, at any moment, could you 
tell to which world your presentations belonged, by what standard you 
were to judge them? 

That was my puzzle about his view, and the solution to which I 
found myself driven, as I stated on pp. 113 ff. I knew that he admitted 
identity in difference, but I could not see that he had grasped it. And 
my difficulty has not been removed. 

On the special conception of creative finalism I need only recall 
what I said in Extremes, p. 114, with the passage from Principle of 
Individuality, there referred to. I may add, however, from another 
extreme of philosophy Mr. Russell's useful insistence in the Analysis 
of Mind that an end — I use my own language — can only operate 
through a whole system and situation, i.e., that it acts by being a 
necessity due to the nature of a whole and not an extension of it. In 
other words, it is always a partial and derivative factor. 

* Lower down, where Professor Cunningham lets himself go in his po- 
lemic, he clearly identifies the idea of a completely maintained identity with 
a total exclusion of difference. It seems plain that this old fallacy against 
which our philosophy is a sustained polemic persists within his mind. 
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3. Of course I accept Professor Cunningham's account of the 
sense in which he uses the term " intellectualist " ; and so far I do 
not call it dyslogistic or object to its being applied to me. But it 
comes into line, I think, with the dyslogistic significance which it 
commonly bears, when it is associated with the opinion of creative 
progression to which he appears to me to be leaning; because his 
meaning lies in alleging that we, who take the view of thought which 
has just been stated, are led by it to ignore those ' X's,' ' freedom,' 
indeterminate volition, entelechies, vital forces, the elan vital, which 
are held necessary by some thinkers to make something new out of 
the given ("Conditions do not give their consequences." — Parodi). 
For us, the operation of thought, as above defined, pervades with its 
nisus the utterances of will and feeling and is understood as including 
their fullest value. And therefore we object to being called intel- 
lectualist if that means that we take thought to operate only in the 
sphere of judgment and inference, and that we neglect volition and 
feeling. 

4. In the treatment of religion we come to the supreme test. " In- 
tellectualist " would be indeed a dyslogistic term, in my opinion, if it 
indicated an attitude in which the religious experience, which for me 
is the very definite and specific emotion which recognizes the funda- 
mental unity implied in all thought and reason, could be spoken of in 
the language which Professor Cunningham adopts in the closing para- 
graph of his paper and in a footnote above. If this language is due 
to any provocation I have given, I am unfeignedly sorry. But what 
strikes me as so strange is that the whole religious attitude, both 
theoretical and emotional, seems to him not merely untenable but un- 
familiar and intellectually surprising, as it does also in a great measure 
to the leading Italian idealists. To fall back, for example, without 
a very special theoretical explanation and defence, into the Kantian 
ethical attitude of the sollen (Italian ' dover essere'), seems to me 
a most extraordinary philosophical attitude at this time of day. And 
the same seems to me true of abandoning — more than abandoning, 
rather ignoring and seeming to see no reason in, the very familiar 
idea that all experience and inference presuppose our unity with a 
whole greater than ourselves, the obvious central characteristic, I had 
always maintained and supposed, alike of life and of thought. Instead 
of its theoretical aspect being the essential foundation of inference, 
it seems to him to be a "leap," "a faith whose findings are incor- 
rigible to thought." I can not argue this matter in a line or two; I 
would only say that one need not go for its recognition to the Platonist 
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or " idealistic succession," one gets it in any thinker who has a fairly 
wide and synthetic view of experience, e.g., definitely from William 
James and Alexander. 

I ought not to be annoyed, it may be retorted, at a fact which so 
strikingly confirms my own opinion of the narrowness and slightness 
of the basis on which the modern ' ethical ' attitude rests. But I am 
annoyed at it, because this very fact at the present stage of philosophy 
is amazing; no less than I am when Gentile, who like Professor Cun- 
ningham is supposed to have studied in the school of Hegel, concludes 
that Christianity has its value, not in its sheer religious aspect, but 
in its nature as an ethical philosophy (cited in Extremes, p. 123). I 
have not the least dislike of criticizing Christianity, a process which 
seems to me very necessary. But I think that any student of 
metaphysics or of the philosophy of religion, who is alive to the ex- 
perience now possessed on the question, will reject these conse- 
quences, and with them the premisses which lead to them. I may 
say that I attach great importance to Alexander's recognition, on the 
basis of experience, that the ethical standpoint, taken in abstraction 
from that of religion, is inadequate {Extremes, pp. 186-7). 

I have preferred a positive statement to detailed controversy. But 
one point I must call attention to. Professor Cunningham ascribes 
three principles to me. 1 The first he accepts without reserve. To 
the third he demurs. Yet he says the first and third are inextricably 
involved with each other. Is there a clerical error? 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
London, England. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF HERACLITUS. 

May I be permitted at this late date to correct some misstatements 
which appear in Professor Robinson's discussion of " Conflicting In- 
terpretations of Heraclitus," 2 which deals in part with my paper on 
" The Importance of Heraclitus." 3 

According to Professor Robinson, the central contention of that 
paper is "that Heraclitus was really the first great anti-idealistic, 
relativistic thinker, the very first outstanding representative of scien- 
tific philosophy" (p. 64). No such contention was made, and I do 
not believe anything of the sort. On the contrary, I should be in- 
clined to accept as true Diels's statement (quoted by Professor Robin- 
son), that Heraclitus is "the profoundest thinker before Plato" and 

1 Phil. Rev., op. cit., pp. 499-500. 

2 Ibid., January, 1922, Vol. XXXI, pp. 63-67. 
s Ibid., May, 1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. 



